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TEMPERATE COMMENTS, G. 


W HEN a man diſtinguiſhed beyond moſt 
others by talents brilliant and univerſal, 
commits to the world his ſentiments upon a ſub- 
ject ſo intereſtinga a Revolution in the govern- 
ment of a mighey Empire, his production is 
ſought after with unuſual avidity, —his opinions 
are regarded witha a-particular degree of reſpect. 
The multitude, looking with reverence towards 
ſhining ability and pre-eminent wiſdom, is in- 
clined to be guided in its judgment by the au- 
thority of ſuch a man the mind is willing to 
place dependence upon the fame of genius and 
wonderful penetration; — prejudices even are 
relinquiſhed, and favourite ſyſtems abandoned, 
by yielding diffidence, to the high ens ol 
men ming and n t Us 


With advantages like theſe, Mr. Burke amn 
forward as an author: — In him the moſt choiee 
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acquirements of art are happily blended with the 

nobleſt gifts of nature. To ability of the rareſt 
kind, and uncommon vigour of underſtanding, 
are ſuperadded the moſt elegant endowments of 
literature, philofophy, and feience 1 — A man 

of knowledge more various, and acquaintance 
more extenſive with things paſt and preſent, 
does not perhaps exiſt. Genius and induſtry 
have united their utmoſt efforts in the adorning 
an accompliſhed mind. 


The ſubje& upon which he has choſen to 
bring his opinions before the Public, is one of 
the moſt important that ever occurred: The re- 
cords of antient and modern times furniſh not an 
inſtance-of any other Revolution ſo peculiar in 
its circumſtances,—of ſo much moment in its 
conſequences. One of the moſt powerful and 
populous nations upon the face of the globe has 
effected, not a partial reform, — not the correction 
of a ſyſtem, - but a complete and perfect change, 
by which a ſubſiſting government is demoliſhed,- 
and-a new form, differing in every principle, 
eſtabliſhed. France alone 1s not-intereſted in this 
extraordinary event, as every nation in the world 
muſt be affected by the influence of an example 
ſo illuſtrious. It is an enquiry, therefore, well 
worth the attention of every friend to the hu- 
man race, whether this Revolution was war- 

' Tanted 
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ranted by. circumſtances, and juſtifiable ' in con - 
duct, or the offspring of licentiouſneſs, —the in · 
famous meaſure of friends to faction, and enemies 
to good order in ſociety: Whether the happineſs: 
of mankind in general is likely to be promoted 
by it, or diſtraction and diſorder to be diffuſed; 
over d earth * the vile 2 — | 1 
Fot che PPE of an object of ſuch . 
nitude as the Faexncy REvoLuTION, Mr. Burke 
appears eminently qualified: With induſtry to 
enquire, diſcernment to diſtinguiſh, and ability to 
Judge, he enjoys that celebrity of moral cha- 
racter, which places him above the ſuſpicion of 
wilful miſrepreſentation, or intentional deluſion. 
His powers of mind are not more tranſcendent 
than his integrity inflexible. In the courſe of a 
life, every hour of which has been marked by 
endeavours to render advantage to mankind, and 
contribute to the improvement of ſociety, his 
purity of motive, and patriotiſm of deſign, have 
ſeldom been called into queſtion: Soaring above 
diſguiſe, and proof againſt temptation to miſ- 
lead, he is actuated in every reſearch by the de- 
ſire of truth. The ſentiments he avows are not 
faſhioned to the humour of the times, or the 
purpoſe of a moment. When he ſpeaks, or 
when he writes, the world gives him credit: for 
ſincerity, and regards every declaration as pro- 
ceeding from principle and reflection. In view- 
8 ing 
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ing an individual of this deſcription, human: 
nature has reaſon to be proud. The condition 
of man is ſeldom ſeen under circumſtances more 
flattering to the vanity of his claſs, A perſon of 
moderate attainments contemplates with pleaſure 
and amazement ſuch admirable elevation of no- 
ble faculties. But perfection is not within the 
reach of mortals :—The greateſt and the beſt 
are often liable to impreſſions deceptive and vio- 
lent, in proportion as their feelings are acute. 
Any circumſtance giving an extreme degree of 
offence to a ſuſceptible mind, not unfrequently 
produces ſuch averfion to every proceeding with. 
which it is connected, as to turn afide even the 
beſt intentions to.miſapplication of facts, and in- 
voluntary perverſion of reaſon. In ſuperior abi- 
lities, labouring under the misfortune of a 
miſleading bias, from wounded delicacy of ſen- 
timent, the deviation becomes more conſiderable 
than in couramon men, as the combination of 


ideas is more rapid, and the 1 Unagination more 
fertile. | 


In the late production of Mr. Burke this fact 
becomes evident to every impartial reader. The 
whole carries teſtimony of admirable ability: but 
the ſplendour of genius, the dignity of learning, 
the radiance of philoſophy, the ardour of patrio- 
tiſm, the enthufiaſm of virtue, the zeal of reli- 


gion, 
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gion, the force of eloquence, the charms of wit; 
the beauty of elegant compoſition, —theſe, and 
other | moſt eſtimable qualities, are obſcured by 


a predominating ſhade, the ſources of which are 
eaſily eue 


a In the en of a great Revolution, by 


which emancipation from tyranny is effected, the 
people, intoxicated with the pleaſure of new- born 


freedom, 'and ſtimulated by reſentment againſt 
former oppreſſors, act under the impulſe of 
licentious fury, by which they are hurried into 
irregularities diſguſting to coolneſs and reflec- 
tion. As the eſtabliſhment of proper authority 
after the diſſolution of power, is not the bu- 
ſineſs of a day, it becomes impoſſible, during 
the convulſion, to keep within moderate bounds 


the ungoverned rage of a rabble, whoſe congras 


tulation of liberty is manifeſted in ſeverity and 
cruelty towards perſons by whom the bleſſing had 
been ſo long withheld. This is an evil the con- 
comitant of every radical change; and becauſe it 
is inevitable, ſhall conditions of flavery the moſt 
abject be endured ? Shall a ſtate continue to 
groan under the deprivation of rights moſt ſacred 
and valuable? Shall millions languiſh in miſery, 
without aiming at the recovery of deareſt privi- 
leges, which they behold the pride and glory 
of a neighbouring kingdom ? Shall the ghaſtly 
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tower of deſpotiſm, ſtanding! between à whole 
country and every cheering ſun-beam, be invio- 
late, becauſe it carries the ſanction of time, and 
cannot be undermined without ſome accidents in 
the fall? Mr. Burke will not maintain propoſi- 
tions ſo abſurd. He is too much the friend of 
liberty, to deny the juſtice of reſuming authority 
when abuſed. There is not in the world a more 
determined enemy to the immoderate exerciſe of 
power; nor a man who would ſtand more for- 
ward in patriotic reſiſtance, if it were his misfor- 
tune to be the ſubject of a kingdom under the 
former condition of France. As an unconcerned 
ſpectator, however, Mr. Burke's extreme ſenfibi- 
lity has drawn him into error. The calls of huma- 
nity have ſuperſeded even the duties of reaſon; and 
warped an underſtanding which ſets at defiance 
every other endeavour to miſlead. Forgetting 
the criminality by which diſtreſs has been incur- 
red, as in the memorable caſe of Powell, where 
compaſſion threw a veil over his better judgment, 
and expoſed him to the imputation of official de- 
linquency, in directing the force of government 
towards the protection of public fraud, he can- 
not hear without emotion of ſuffering guilt, His 
attention has been turned with horror towards 
the ſacrifices that have been made to popular re- 
ſentment; when, as Mr. Fox with admirable diſ- 
crimination obſerved, his reprobation ought to 
| have 


5 
have been pointed againſt, the vile oppreſſion, by 
which the ſpirit of cruel licence and ſavage re- 


venge was excited in a people, whoſe patient 


endurance had been winparalleled, | 


An exceſs of humanity has been a principal 


cauſe of Mr. Burke's extraordinary ſentiments 
upon this ſubject. Another, however, of no 
inconfiderable weight, is aſſigned :—the educa 
tion of this gentleman at St. Omer's, and under the 
auſpices of a Society more remarkable for its zeal in the 
cauſe of the Catholic Church than any other order of the 
priefibood, could not fail to produce in the juve- 
nile mind, a reverence for that amazing fabric, 
the deſtruction of which is threatened by the 
French Revolution. When he avows himſelf a 
Proteſtant, I cannot refuſe him credit ; but al- 
though ſomething in the doctrines, as in the dif- 
cipline of the reformed religion, may appear 
more engaging on account of ſimplicity, and more 


conducive to moral conduct, —the great end of 


religion, — than particular articles of the Roman 
eſtabliſhment, he may yet retain a high reſpe& 


for that immenſe inſtitution, the dignity, the 


conſequence, the grandeur of which are now 
en to the foundation. 


To theſe unpropitious ſprings we muſt attri- 
bute an inveterate prejudice to meaſures, of which 
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he gene ral tenor would otherwiſe have received 
his higheſt approbation. It muſt have met the 
applauſe of the aſſertor of liberty the friend 
of mankind. It is a melancholy reflection, that a 
perſon eminent for excellence and wiſdom, ſhould, 
under any circumſtances, be deluded. by feelings 
too exquiſite—that philoſophy moſt enviable, 
ſhould ever be extinguiſhed in an. enlightened 
bea by the malignant gloom of bigotry. 


\ 
Wee are informed by the Preface, that the ſub- 
ſtance of Mr. Burke's Publication had its origin 
in a correſpondence with a gentleman at Paris, 
who had ſtrongly, ſolicited his opinion upon the 
proceedings in that capital. This gentleman 
ſuppoſed his friend might be favourable to thoſe 
tranſactions, as they had obtained. the ſeal of 
ſanction from two Clubs in London. Mr. Burke 
diſavows every connection with theſe Societies, 

and comments with ſeverity upon their conduct. 
We are happy in being able to expreſs our hearty 
approbation of this commencement of his Letter. 
The aſſumed importance of two obſcure aſſocia- 
tions endeavouring to engage the notice of a 
people's repreſentatives in a foreign country, is 
treated with juſt aſperity „and admirable ridi- 
cule, To enter into a correſpondence with the 
great government of another kingdom, was an ar- 


rogance 
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rogance unequalled in ſuch meetings. We are of 
opinion with Mr. Burke, that the attention paid 
to the addreſs of one, muſt have proceeded from 
the equivocal form under which it appeared, 
From the high-ſounding deſcription of this aſſo- 
ciation, the French might conclude that they 
were a body by which the ſentiments of Britain 
were expreſſed. It could ſcarcely be conceived, 
that a ſet of unimportant individuals, who. meet 
yearly at a tavern for a purpole ſufficiently laud- 
able, if its limits were not exceeded, ſhould be 
puffed up with ſuch exalted, ideas of their own 
conſequence, as to ſuppoſe that a congratulation 
from them could merit the regard of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ;—A congratulation from per- 
ſons empowered to declare not the diſpoſi- 
tion of Government, —not the ſenſe of the Public 
from authority, but the ſentiments of a Club, 
of which the members are diſſenters from the 
eftabliſhed form of religion, —a kind of aliens, 
who ſubſcribe not entirely to the principles of 
their own government, but in matters of theo- 
logy withdraw themſelves from the great body 
of the people. Whatever the purport of their 
communication may have been, there was ſome- 
thing extremely reprehenſible in the oſtentation 
of ſending it under circumſtances that might 
give the idea of its being a public teſtimony. 


We 


| 


( 


We wiln we could join as cordially in ſenti- 


ment with Mr. Burke throughout the whole of 


his production; but the fatal impreſſion under 
which he wrote becomes ſpeedily apparent. Af- 
ter maintaining that there are circumſtances in 
which freedom may be an evil, he illuſtrates his 
poſition by enquiring—* If he ſhould felicitate 
a madman, who has eſcaped from the proteCting 
reſtraint and wholeſome darkneſs of his cell, on 
his reſtoration to the enjoyment of light and li- 
berty? Am I to congratulate an highwayman 
and murderer, who has broken priſon, upon the 
recovery of his natural rights?“ 


Where is the analogy between a diſſolution of 


. the late government in France, and the eſcape of 


a lunatic, or of a moſt atrocious criminal, from 
fituations the moſt proper under their circum- 
Rances,—from reſtraints which reaſon, law and 


: Juſtice have impoſed? In what can the compa- 


riſon conſiſt, unleſs its author would contend that 
this lamented Government was not fimply a good 
ſyſtem, but the very beſt and moſt proper that 
could have been invented for that diſtrict of the 


earth over which it prevailed ? 


What was that Government? A ſtate of deſ- 
potiſm, where the lives and fortunes of millions 
were liable to be ſacrificed to the reſentment of 

a favour- 
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4 favourite, the caprice of a miſtreſs, or the in- 
| tereſt of a deſpicable minion. Where a Nobility 
and Clergy, forward in ſupporting the moſt arbi- 
trary meaſures of the Crown, were, in recom- 
penſe, maintained in exemption from publle 
burdens, and many other privileges galling and 
oppreſſive to the people: Where the inhabitants 
were drained to ſupport the matchleſs extrava- 
gance of the voluptuous and diffipated adherents 
of a licentious court, money being taken with- 
out conſent, and ſquandered without aceount, in 
moſt ſcandalous profuſion: Where the execu- 
tion of the laws was perverted to the purpoſes of 
the great, and the regular adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice withheld: Where a quiet and harmleſs life, 
with induſtry and integrity, were not any ſecurity 
againſt the miſery of chaths and the horrors of a 
dungeon; as the leaſt oppoſition to the unwar- 
rantable will of a worthleſs woman, the intoler- 
able pride of an imperious lord, or the graſping 
ſpirit of a rapacious prieſt, might draw down'a 
lettre de cachet, by which the wretched object 
would be for ever ſecluded from the light and 
every comfort. Theſe are not imaginary cir- 
cumſtances; yet Mr. Burke can find reſemblance 
betwixt active reſiſtance to ſuch unlimited ty- 
ranny, and the flight of inſanity from ſalutary re- 
ſtriction, or of blackeſt guilt from the juſt ven- 
Sein of the offended law! 
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Mr. Burke contraſts the meaſures -in France, 
where all has been torn up by the root, with the 
conduct of this country, which, without yiola- 
ting the original principles of an antient govern- 
ment, has from time to time been employed in 
correcting and repairing, till the Britiſh Conſti- 
tution has arrived at its preſent ſtate of noble 
perfection, a Conſtitution that leaves not room 
for improvement. In his obſervations upon that 
period of our hiſtory which is termed the Revo- 
lation, the depth of his information, and the ex- 
tent of his reafoning powers are eminently diſ- 
played. But while every perſon who has a juſt 
ſenſe of the happineſs we enjoy, and every friend 
to tranquillity muſt reprobate the Sermon of the 
Old Jewry, no man impreſſed with the ſpirit of 
the ſyſtem under which we live, can go along 
with Mr. Burke to the extreme length of his ar- 
guments in controyerſion of the principles main- 
t ined by Dr. Price. That Government ought to 
proceed in the firſt inſtance from the people, for 
whoſe advantage it is. intended, is a poſition to 
which few will refuſe aſſent, The pretenfions of 
monarchs whoſe firſt anceſtors were uſurpers, are 
not to be ſo much reſpected as the rights of a ſo- 
vereign, who is indebted for his elevation and 
the hereditary privileges conferred upon his fa- 
mily, to the exalting choice of an approving peo- 
ple. If this principle be denied, ſhall poſſeſſion, 
without 
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without regard to the manner in which it is ac- 
quired, conſtitute an immediate right? Or how 
many generations are neceſſary to give reſpect to 
uſurpation, and eſtabliſh a right to power illegally 


" aſſumed? Is the tyrant Tippoo as yet the lawful 


ſovereign of Myſore? Mr. Burke's principle leaves 
not a ſhadow of diſtinction betwixt poſſeſſion and 
right. But while we profeſs a particular reſpect 
for the repreſentatives of kings who were raiſed 
to the throne by the confirming voice of the 
multitude, we feel abhorrence at the tendency of 


Dr. Price's aſſertion, which would ſhake the ſeats 


of almoſt every potentate, Long poſſeſſion con- 
ſtitutes pretenſions which cannot be ſurmounteds 
If the deſcendants of Cromwell had at this day 
been governing in England according to the con- 
ttitution, their n would not have een diſ- 
: _ T 


MI. Burke tenden with better juſtice upon De; 
Price” s ſecond principle of :aſhierins Kings. We 
are deficient in language for expreſſing our deteſ- 
tation of a Divine, who can proftitute the func- 
tions of his office, by expatiating, in the groſſeſt 
terms, upon a ſubject of ſo much delicacy. That 
authority abuſed may be reſumed, is a truth of 
which every mind feels conviction, the doc- 
trine is alive in every breaſt but every good 
man, ſatisfied with the ſecret concurrence of his 
224 x fellow- 


* 
fellow - ſubjects, in regard to the exiſtence of the 
privilege, muſt proteſt againſt this indecent mode 
af inculcating it at a period of the moſt perfect 
happineſs and content, when there is no ſubje& 
of complaint, — no object of demand: the pulpit 
was never more ſcandalouſly abuſed than in the 
Propagation of ſentiments which nothing but de- 
plorable neceſſity ſhould embody; and we hope 
our conſtitution is not defective in laws for ca/bier- 


ing a factious prieſt. e 5 


Mr. Burke is at pains to ſet aſide the opinion 
of England having exerted the privilege of form- 
ing a new government at the time of the Revolu- 
tion; his ingenuity, however, cannot make out 
any feaſible claim of hereditary, right in the per- 
ſon of King William, The reaſon why ſome ap- 
pearance of regard to rights of inheritance was 
made by fixing upon relatives of the old family, 
is obvious, Much diſturbance would have taken 
place between the intereſts of contending candi- 
dates for the crown, and. much inconvenience 
from placing an ordinary man in that high ſta- 
tion, —a man whoſe connections would have en- 
joyed inordinate influence, and whom former 
equals muſt have beheld with envy. When the 
reſtoration of monarchy had been determined 
upon, it was wiſely reſolved to confer the dignity: 
. of King upon a man already in poſſeſſion of ſu- 
perior 


685 


perior diſtinction, and to fix the ſucceſſion upon 
perſons born to ideas of royalty, the deſcend- 
ants of Kings, Thus by a prudent Mectarion of 
tenderneſs for a principle which, nevertheleſs, 
was violated in an extreme degree, danger in the 
employment, from the novelty of power, was 

avoided, trouble to the State, from envy and 
jealouſy purſuing recent elevation, kept at a diſ- 


tance, —and unanimous ſubmiſſion to the ſupreme 
quthority ſecured, 


. Burke, when he 1 to ſet aſide 
the pretenſions that are grounded upon the po- 
. pular baſis of the rights of men, ſpeaks of govern= 
ment as a thing ſettled by convention, Does not 
convention ſuppoſe public aſſent in the firſt in- 
ſtance? Does it.not imply approbation expreſſed 
by the people? His obſeryation, that .abſtra& 
rights are ſurrendered by convention for the be- 
nefit of ſociety at large, ſtrikes almoſt as ſeverely 
as the principles of Pxiex, at governments where 
there has been no convention, where native pri- 
vileges have not been relinquiſhed by conſent, 
where power, in the firſt inſtance, has been uſurp- 
ed,—where its ſecurity in injuſtice has depended 
upon the ſubjection of the mind, and the arbitrary 
employment of force accidentally acquired, to 
the deſtruction of rights not incompatible with 
good government. Such a right is the right of 
unoffend- 
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unoffending innocence to liberty of perſon, or of 
ſuſpected guilt to an open and fair inveſtigation 
of the imputed crime: rights like theſe lend dig- 
nity to human nature, and are not inconfiſtent 
with the beſt of governments. No preſcription 
of time,—no apprehenſion of confuſion in the 
downfal, ſhould give ſecurity to any ſyſtem 
under which ſuch rights are unſecured.— By the 
rights of men, ſober reaſon has never intended to 
deſcribe other rights than ſuch as cannot be kept 
back with advantage in any rational eftabliſh- 
ment: but rights of that kind, without the en- 
joyment of which there can be no ability of 
guarding againſt wrongs, are claimed by every 
principle of original juſtice. Convention, ap- 
plied to government, muſt ſignify an agreement 
by which power is committed in truſt, and ab- 
ſtract rights ſurrendered by conſent, for the ad- 
vantage of the community. It admits, in the 
fulleſt ſenſe, that conſtitutional doctrine of legal 
authority being in the firſt inſtance derived from 
the people. What then becomes of theſe go- 


- vernments where there has been no convention. 
no ſtipulations between ſovereign and ſubject, — 


and where any bleſſings that are enjoyed, muſt be 
regarded as the favours of the Ruler towards his 


property 


The delufive prejudice, under the veil of which 
Mr. Burke has viewed every incident of this Re- 
3 volution, 


E 


volution, is peculiarly manifeſt in his comments 
upon the compoſition, of the National Aſſembly. 
Greatly as we reſpect his knowledge and diſcetn- 
ment, we cannot give him credit for the wonder- 
ful penetration and admirable foreſight to which 


he lays claim, when he aſſerts, that as ſoon as he 


had examined the liſt of the elected, he was able 


to foretel all that has come to paſs. By what 


train of ſtudy, or by what power of divination, 
did he become acquainted with the abilities, the 
circumſtances, the characters of twelve hundred 


perſons, collected from every diſtrict of an ex- 


tenſive empire? If Aſſemblies had been uſed to 


even diſtant obſervers of their proceedings might 


have formed opinions in regard to the general 
deſcription of conſtituent members; and a re- 


ference to ſome ſuch volume as a red book, after a 
new election, might have conveyed an imperfect 


idea of a new aſſembly; but at a meeting of the 
States, after an intermiſſion of ages, when a large 
proportion of the delegates is ſummoned from 


the remoteſt meer ed whoſe great- 


eſt credit muſt conſiſt in having been zende ts 


among thoſe by whom they are deputed, —it is 
monſtrous for a man to affect to dive into their 
conditions, from the glance of an eye over a ca- 
. talogue of their names. In this country, where the 
commerce of London would alone be ſufficient for 
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meet annually in Paris, as Parliaments in London, 
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keeping up a greater intercourſe between the ca- 
pital and the provinces, than can ſubfiſt in any 
other kingdom of equal extent,—if, after the ex- 
piration of one Parliament, the ſhort period of a 
Parliament's duration were to elapſe before an- 
other was ſummoned, Mr. Burke would have dif- 
ficulty in pronouncing at once upon the com- 
plexion of the new Houſe of Commons. There 
would be many of whoſe names he never could 
have heard but for the fortune of their election; 
and an abſence of ſeven years would have made 
ſtrayge the faces of others, who had been accuſ- 
tomed to make annual vifits to the metropolis :— 
yet, with magic intuition, he ventures to decide 
upon the qualities and views of the French dele- 
gates ;—he prognoſticates upon the principles and 
conduct of twelve hundred men, drawn from all 
quarters of a country, where, from the confine- 


menr of commerce, and former reſtrictions upon 


the preſs, the circulation of character has been 
much more limited than in Britain!!! 


4 


Mr. Burke having given an opinion at large 


upon the materials of the National Aſſembly, pro- 


ceeds to inveſtigate the ſeparate parts ; and, in the 
firſt place, he expreſſes diffatisfa&tion with the pro- 


portions they bear to each other, and contends that 


an equality to the number of the Tiers. Etat, in the 


| Nobility and Clergy taken together, was inſuffi- 


cient, 


( 19.) 


cient, becauſe the leaſt ſeceſſion from their con- 
Joined forces gave prevalence to the other inte- 
reſt, Was a ſeceſſion from them more likely to 
take place than from the Tiers-Etat * Was it 
not, on the contrary, to be apprehended, the in- 
fluence which the Peerage and Church muſt ine- 
vitably poſſeſs in France, as in this country, in 
the election of the people's delegates, would have 
given a preponderating weight in the National 
Aſſembly? This muſt have been the caſe, if 
the meaſures of that body had been liable to the 
charges Mr. Burke brings againſt them; but a 
ſpirit of patriotiſm pervading many of even the 
higher orders, has united them with the Third 
Eftate in the glorious purpoſe of breaking the 
chains of deſpotiſm. Never did they give ſuch 
teſtimony of true nobility, and pious benevolence, 
as in the liberal ſacrifice of ſelfiſh views to the 
exalted ſhrine of public benefit. Yet Mr. Burke 
reprobates, as treachery of the moſt ſhameful 
kind, this ſeceſſion, inſpired by genuine zeal for 
a country's good! 


If our author's ſtatement might be credited, 


the bulk of the Aſſembly, after the Nobility 


have been reckoned, confiſts of pettifogging attor- 
nies, —the moſt deſpicable of the medical profef- 
fion, —monied men, whoſe conduct is directed 
entirely to the ſecurity and advancement of their 
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- own property,—curates of the loweſt deſcrip- 


tion,-—and-country gentlemen of the moſt illite- 
rate claſs. He believes that there are, in that Aſſembly, 
numbers who can neither read nor write. Mr. Burke 
has the talent of rendering abſurdity plauſible, 
and of communicating. to fiction the luſtre of 
truth, In all his relations there is ſuch appear- 
ance of accuracy, and ſo much attraction of 
manner, that he gains by ſeduction the immedi- 
ate approbation of his readers, and extracts from 
incredulity a temporary aſſent. But the charm 
is ſoon diſſipated by reflection. Reaſon cannot 
eaſily be perſuaded that in the election of repre- 
ſentatives, upon an occaſion of the higheſt ſolem- 
nity, ſucceſs ſhould have attended the moſt con- 
temptible of every condition; and, leaſt of all, 
that the clergy ſhould be ſo blind to their own 
intereſt, as to fix upon the meaneſt, the pooreſt, 
the moſt worthleſs members of the church to be 
the repreſentatives of that ever jealous order, in 
the grand council of the nation ;—a council 
ſummoned on account of exigencies the moſt ur- 
gent, and to the forming of which all Europe 


had an eye. | 


Mr. Burke, like a theoriſt, devoting himſelf 


entirely to a favourite hy potheſis, has employed, 


in ſupport of the principles which have gained 
aſcendancy in his own breaſt, all the juvantia and 


| | ledentia 


(=) 

ledentia of argument. — Having ſurrender d his 
own judgment to deception, he contrives to turn, 
to his aid the moſt oppoſing circumſtances, and 
is indefatigable in propagating” the infection of 
deceit, by the moſt ingenious, yet unintended 
ſophiſtry. The repreſentation in France appears 
to have been conducted upon terms of as much 
fairneſs and juſtice as can be obtained in a matter 
of ſuch difficulty; but the opponent of parlia- 
mentary reform in England, where, if there be 
a defect, it is in the mode of choofing repreſen- 
tatives, takes to pieces the original conſtitution 
of the Aſſembly, that he might give force to his 
ſtrictures upon the whole of its decrees, 


With equal injuſtice he endeavours to caſt 
reproach upon the manner of their proceedings, 
and labours to ridicule the ſerious attention 
which conſiderations of little importance appear 
ſometimes to obtain. If Mr. Burke's uſual can- 
dour had not deſerted him throughout the whole 
of this inveſtigation, he would not have expected, 
in the firſt meeting of ſo numerous an aſſembly, 
the ſame regularity, and rigid adherence to or- 
der, by which a Britiſh Parliament is diſtinguiſhed, 
They have not yet had time to make out a ſyſtem 
of forms ;—they have not yet been able to digeſt 
a code of parliamentary law; — they have not the 
guide of experience, and the aſſiſtance of well · 
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tried regulations, which give ſecurity againſt 
turbulence, and diſpatch to deliberation. Can 
it then be thought matter of ſurprize that there 
are occaſional tumults? It ought likewiſe to 
be remembered, that in the grand taſk of new 
modelling a government, where much is to be 


| dreaded from the ſpirit of anarchy that muſt pre- 


vail, a defire to produce harmony between con- 
tending intereſts, and conciliate the public mind, 
may gain reſpect to propoſals and complaints, 
which, under other circumſtances, would be un- 
worthy the attention of a ſenate. 


The leading meaſures which Mr. Burke, in his 
Review of this Revolution, regards with ſo much 
horror, and repreſents with ſo much diſtortion, 
were not to be avoided in a ſtruggle for freedom. 
Small is the number of unprejudiced obſervers, 
who can accord with him in thinking, that be- 
cauſe there was, in remote ages, ſomething like 
a ſhadow of freedom in France, a free govern- 
ment might have been re-eſtabliſhed, by purſuing 
the ſteps which led to the perfection of liberty in 


England. Every feature of freedom had long 
| fince been obliterated, Every attempt to regain 


it would have been oppoſed with as much vio- 
lence as an entire change. By following the 
line of this country a new ſpirit might, perhaps, 


have been infuſed by drops into the old ſyſtem, | 


and, 


2 


| ( 23 ) 
and, after the accumulation of an hundred years, 
when the grand-children of the preſent race 


were finking into their graves, a conſtitution 
leſs liable to exception might have appeared. 


Does Mr. Burke ſeriouſly imagine, that the 
Crown, the Nobility, or the- Clergy, would have 
acceded to any furidaniental alteration of the 


old Government ?—Does he not  recolle& a. 


late diſmiffion of the Parliament of Paris 
The baniſhment of one individual, illuſtrious 
by birth, but more diſtinguiſhed by his efforts 
in the cauſe of freedom, and the impriſon- 
ment of another, the Prefident of that Par- 
tiament ?—Has he forgot, that after the con- 
vocation of the States, when with a true ſpirit of 
patriotiſm, of which England has, in a thouſand 
inſtances, ſet an example, the Aſſembly was pro- 
ceeding to a redreſs of grievances, before it would 
grant the ſupplies that were required, - when 
they had not yet deviated from the moſt profound 
reſpect for the Crown, and the ſtricteſt bounds of 
moderation : does he forget that they were 
commanied to confine themfelves to the ſimple ob- 
ject on account of which they had been con- 
vened, viz. a confideration of means for relieving 
the-embarraſſments of the kingdom ?—That they 
were prohibited from interfering, in the ſmalleſt 


degree, with the eſtabliſhed prerogatives of the 
Crown; and that the abolition of /ettres de cuchet, 
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( 24 ) 
theſe moſt formidable engines of oppreſſion, was 
poſitively denied ?—And has it eſcaped the me- 
mory of Mr. Burke, that, when theſe ſtubborn 
patriots, in defiance of the threats held over them, 
were purſuing, with temperate firmneſs, the cor- 
rection of abuſe, as a conſtitutional prelude to 
public contribution, a proclamation was iſſued 
for their diſſolution ;—a military force was em- 
ployed to drive them from their bouſe,— the 
exiſting Miniſtry, which poſſeſſed a confiderable 
portion of popular confidence, were compelled 
to reſign their places to ſucceſiors odious on ac- 
count of arbitrary principles, and well known 
enmity to the States, —an army was collecting, 
under the command of the ſanguinary Broghlig— 
the moſt diabolical meaſures were adopted for 
cauſing an artificial ſcarcity of proviſions, and 


every thing gave teſtimony. of a horrid determi- 


nation to ſubdue the ſpirit of reform by famine 
and ſword ?—All this happened before there 
was any tendency to tumult,—before the privi- 
leges of the Nobility had been infringed, —be- 
fore the property of the Church had becn con- 
fiſcated. It is probable that till then, the moſt 
Innovating leaders of the popular party did not 
dream of the extremities which were from that 
moment rendered neceſſary by the unambiguous 
diſplay of the infernal intentions of the Court, 
Every perion who will carry back his remem- 


brance 


( 25 ) 


brance to that period, muſt bring to mind his 
approbation of the Aſſembly, —his apprehenſions 
for its ſafety, —and the conviction he felt of the 
deſign of Government to reſiſt the moſt minute 
conceſſion, by the ſame tyrannous ſeverity, and 
bloody ſyſtem of intimidation, which, within a 
period of recent date, had diſgraced the Court of 
France in the affair of Corſica. 


Mr. Burke contents himſelf with laughing at 
the idea of a general maſſacre, without bringing 
evidence or arguments to refute the ſuſpicion.— 
He withdraws his regard from all the circum- 
ſtances that preceded the attempted diſſolution 
of the Aſſembly, and leave it not a matter of 
ſuſpicion ;—he rivets his attention to the mea- 
ſures that enſued, when the friends to prudent 
and moderate reform were compelled to ſhelter 
themſelves from the impending rod of deſpotic 
cruelty, by means moſt repugnant to their wiſhes 
and oppoſite to their original intentions ;—when 
choſe who had, contended againſt impriſonment, 
without the imputation of crime,—the infliction 
of tortures, without evidence of guilt, —and the 
terrors of death, by private execution, without 
trial, in a dungeon,—were obliged to ſave theme 
ſelves, and tens of thouſands intereſted in their 
fate, by taking at once from the enemy the finews 
of power, and deſtroying the energy of a govern- 
ment, 


(a 
ment, the force vf which was about to be em- 


ployed for a purpoſe as malignant as the dæmon 
of hell could have ſuggeſted. 


From this time we muſt date the commence- 
ment of tumult ; and when we refle& upon the 
Juſt reſentment excited by fear of bloody perſe- 
eution, the indignant vexation inſpired by the 
threatened diſappointment of thoſe flattering ex- 
pectations of redreſs which the meeting of 7he 
States had encouraged, -and the exaggeration of 
miſery endured from preconcerted famine, we 
cannot be ſurpriſed that many enormities were 
committed, and that a few ſacrifices were made 
to popular frenzy. It ought rather to be matter 
of amazement, that the miſchief has been ſo in- 
conſiderable, and that ſo little blood has been 
med. There never was a Revolution ſo much 
marked by forbearance towards unwarrantable 
oppoſition :—there never was any conſiderable 
change of Government effected with ſo few con- 
comitant circumſtances of horror and diſguſt. 
The unequalled mildneſs with which the whole 
has been conducted, muſt be a ſource of parti- 
cular ſatis faction to the friends of humanity. It 
would have received the warmeſt commendation 
of Mr. Burke, if his abhorrence of one or two 
principal incidents, had not raiſed up a prejudice, 
| | 07 ĩ— ee) through 
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through the magnifying medium of which every 
thing has appeared monſtrous and deformed. 


If a tolerable modification of Government 
could have been obtained without the entire de- 
molition of the old ſyſtem, the nation, rather 


than encounter the calamities of a great 'convuls 
fion, would have been inclined to reſt ſatisfied * 


with ſomething ſhort of excellence. If the 
Crown would have relinquiſhed a portion af its 
moſt obnoxious privileges, —the Nobility ſub- 
mitted to moderate reſtitution, —the Church to 
ſalutary regulation, —and every diſtinction in ſo- 
ciety to equality of burthens, ſo that the grind- 
ing exactions from poverty might have been di- 
miniſhed, - the improvements would have been 
gratifying to many. If, at the ſame time, ſome 
kind of public and anconſtrained aſſent had been 
rendered neceſſary for giving force to pecuniary” 
edicts, —ſome manner of accounting to the peo- 


ple for the application of the revenue eſtabliſn- 


ed, —and reſponfibility attached to Miniſters for 
public expenditure, the multitude would have 
been contented with a conſtitution confiderably 
amended. By yielding to ſuch conceſſions, the 
preſent ſovereign, without ſuffering much re- 


duction of regal authority, would have gained, 


from gratitude and affection, a degree of influ- 
ence beyond what was ever poſſeſſed by any mo- 
narch 
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narch of France. If the general ideas of his 
character be juſt, he is a man who in private 
life would have been reſpected for moderation 
and benevolence,—for honourable intention, — 
openneſs of manner, and unaftected integrity.— 
Had he, as a King, been left to the unbiaſſed 
guidance of his will, he would have embraced 


with eagerneſs and joy, the glorious opportunity 


of giving happineſs to his people, by liſtening 
to their. complaints, and complying with their 
reaſonable requeſts; but it was the misfortune 
of his eaſy nature to have been long the dupe of 
vicious artifice, and intereſted wickedneſs, —of 
unprincipled and inſatiable ambitiun,—of match- 
leſs extravagance,—ungoverned diſſipation, and 
abandoned profligacy, — Qualities like theſe, 
dreaded in every departure from abſolute power, 
limitation of expence, inſpection of conduct, 


detection of crimes, expoſure of fraud, and the 


diſgrace of favourites, whoſe adminiſtering and 
pliant profuſion bad brought reproach upon the 
King, and ſpread extenſive: ruin over his domi- 
nions. Under the ſhelter of deſpotiſm only, 
could ſuch atrocity of miſconduct find protection; 
and therefore the ſemblance of acceding to re- 
form, was a diſguiſe aſſumed until the meaſures 


of reſiſtance were ripe for execution. 


It ſoon became obvious, that if the National 
Aſſembly had circumſcribed itſelf within the 
a mandate 
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mandate of the ſovereign, and confined its' dif 
cuſſion to the diſordered ſtate of the finances,. 

there was not in the court any defign of profit-. 
ing by their labours. A more expeditious me- 
thod of being relieved from every demand, and 
of ſupplying every exigency, had been determined 
upon; while the grand council of the kingdom 
was amuſed with permiſſion to deliberate upon 
ways and means, the interior cabinet was prepa- 
ring a more effectual remedy ; it was almoſt in 
the laſt act of abſolving Government from the 
claim of every creditor :—A general bankruptcy 
was the ſolemn reſolution of the ſecret rulers, 
Mr. Burke may, perhaps, affect incredulity in 
regard to this circumſtance.—The evidence, 
however, is as complete as any combination of 
concurring circumſtances could make it, From 
the premeditated inſult at Nootka, by Spain, and 

the infraction of treaties by our rooted enemy 
in Aſia, it is now evident that France, in con- 
junction with her allies, had reſolved to be at 
war with England before this time. The plan 
| muſt have been formed about the very time when 
the States were firſt aſſembl It were there=- 
fore inſulting to reaſon to aflert, t 
could be ſerious in ſeeking the Aſſiſtance of the 
Aſſembly towards relieving the condition of the 
finances, when already weighed down by an 
enormous load of debt, to the ſupport of which 
the 
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the reſources were altogether inadequate, it was 
on the point of plunging wantonly, and without 
provocation, into a conteſt with England. War 
was to have been a pretext for a bankruptcy ; 
and the military condition of the kingdom, du- 
ring war, afforded ready means of ſubduing the 
prevailing ſpirit of diſcontent. Where then 
would have been the Aſſembly? Inſtead of a ſo- 
litary lantern, - upon which, notwithſtanding the 
noiſe it has made, there have not been, fince the 
commencement, more than five or fix ſummary 
executions in all, —every lamp - iron in Paris would 
have appeared a gibbet: inſtead of the innocent 
being releaſed from melancholy endurance of 
cold and hunger amidſt the filth of gloomy cells, 
every dungeon would have been crammed almoſt 
to burſting with the oppoſers of lettres de cachet, 
and the earth excavated to form new Baſtiles for 
all who ſhould dare to murmur againſt the equity 
of Government, in equalizing the revenue to the 
expenditure,—not by the meanneſs of ceconomy 
and retrenchment,—not by limiting the penfion 
liſt and reſtraining the unbounded profuſion of a 
licentious junto,—not by the injuſtice of ſaddling 
with a ſhare of public burthens the higher orders, 
in violation of ſacred privileges ;—but by a 
meaſure more becoming the dignity and honour 
of a great nation,—the entire abolition of pecu- 
niary engagements, too trivial to be binding 

upon 
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upon a high-minded court. This was an un- 
paralleled expedient of policy and wiſdom, the 
failure of which cannot be too much lamented 
by thoſe who are averſe to that indolent condi- 
tion of peace into which the world is in danger 
of ſinking. Had not this admirable project been 
fruſtrated, the population of kingdoms would 
not have been liable to multiply into rank luxu- 
riancy, nor induſtry to be diſcouraged by 
wealth and plenty. The renovated power and 
encreaſed importance of France, conjoined with 
the moſt exquiſite ſpirit of intrigue, would have 
diſperſed to every ſtate upon the globe, ſome 
portion of the advantages of war; and Britain in 
particular would have been furniſhed with glo- 
rious opportunities of adding to her fame for 
bravery and conduct, by the magnitude of her 
exertions, and the ſplendour of her victories; 
while the ſubjects of the French monarchy would 
have arrived, under the foſtering guides of rack 
and execution, at an improved happineſs of re- 
ſtraint from the emiſſion of every obnoxious 
word at the philoſophic comfort of combating. 
internal reſentment againſt oppreſſion, at exclu- 
fion almoſt from the liberty of indulging the 
moſt ſecret thoughts upon matters of ſtate, leſt. 
the features of the countenance- ſhould give teſ- 
timony of the treaſon in the mind, or utterance 

a in 
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in dreams make known the nature of the pre- 
vailing ſentiment. 


If a middle condition between the deſpotiſm 
of monarchy, and what Mr. Burke has termed 


the deſpotiſm of the multitude, could have been 


eſtabliſhed, it was a conſummation devoutly to 
be wiſhed; but when the duplicity of the court be- 
came apparent, and the moſt ſavage ingenuity of 
inhuman tyranny was about to be exerted for the 
purpoſe of ſmothering every latent ſpark of li- 
berty, it behoved the Aſſembly, in juſtice to 
their country and themſelves, to tear from the 
uplifted hand of oppreſſion the hideous ſcourge 
which was raiſed in terrors to ſmite an empire, 
Their ſubſequent meaſures were dickated by pru- 


dence and neceſſity. 


The incidents at Verſailles on the day when 
the King was carried to Paris, have called forth 
the moſt ſevere execration of Mr. Burke. He 
has endeavoured to excite diſguſt, by the deepeſt 
colouring of an unbounded imagination. He la- 
bours to convey an inſinuation of a reſolution 
having been formed for aſſaſſinating the Royal 
Family. But this carries abſurdity on the face 
of it. If there had been any ſuch intention in 
perſons of authority, there could have been little 


difficulty in having it completed. On the con- 
trary, 
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trary, the weight of the National Aſſembly, and 


the force of the military, acting under the influ- 
ence of the Revolution party, was employed in 
reſtraining tumult, and protecting the King and 


his family. The indignation of Mr. Burke 


ought to reſt upon thoſe whoſe pernicious counſel 
had rendered neceflary a proceeding which could 
not be carried into effect without circumſtances 
at which the mind revolts. When a plot was 
diſcovered for conyeying the Sovereign from the 
kingdom, there was wiſdom. and propricty in 
preventing the execution of it, by placing him 
in ſafety under the eye of the Aſſembly at Paris. 
If his Majeſty, miſguided by the ſame noxious 

advice which had filled the meaſure of public 
calamities almoſt to the brim, were to have been 
induced to erect the Royal ſtandard in ſome diſ- 
tant province, the horrors of civil war, the great- 
eſt extreme of miſery with which a ſtate can be 
afflicted, muſt have raged with conſuming vio- 
lence. Hundreds of thouſands of lives would 


have been ſnatched within its vortex, while po- 
verty and wretchedneſs were extended to the na- 


tion's edge. To guard againſt this diſaſter was 
tenderneſs to the king, and mercy to his people. 
The buſineſs was conducted with as much tem- 


perance as the nature of it would admit; yet it 


was impoſſible to keep within bounds the blind 
fury of a frantic rabble, goaded by famine. That 
| C | any 
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any of the faithful adherents, whoſe loyalty and 
attachment as domeſtic ſervants were their beſt 
claims to reſpect, ſnould have periſhed, cannot 
be too much lamented. But their blood be upon 
thoſe whoſe fatal influence produced the neceſſity 
for ſecuring the King !—Theirs be the guilt, 
whoſe damnable machinations left not to loyalty 
an option betwixt outrage to the Soyereign and 
deſolation to the State! 


Mr, Burke has been laviſh in compliment to 
the prime ſource of every misfortune. Has then 
the univerſal opinion in regard to this perſonage 
been founded in error ?—Has the general deteſ- 
tation of her conduct been notoriouſly unjuſt ?— 
If this is the caſe, never was woman ſo ſcan- 
dalouſly defamed ; as, till the Revolution, who 
of the Nobility, the Clergy, or the People, was 
uſed to profeſs reſpe& for her character ꝰ— All 
ranks were united in condemnation. That viſion 
which- when juſt aſcended above the horizon, 
bad appeared delightful like the morning ſtar, 
glittering in joy and ſplendour, aſſumed, in the 
zenith of its courſe, the malignant aſpect of a 
blazing comet, ſweeping the orb over which it 
moved with a deſtructive train, which carried 
devaſtation in its progreſs. Yet becauſe ten 
thouſand ſwords did not ſtart from their ſcab- 
bards to avenge every look which threatened 

her 
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her with inſult, *The age of chivalen. is gone; 
that of ſophiſters, œconomiſts and calculators 
has ſucceeded; and the glory of Europe is ex- 
tinguiſhed for ever. Never, never more ſhall 


we behold that generous loyalty to rank and ſex, 
that proud ſubmiſſion, that dignified obedience, 


that ſubordination of the heart, which keptalive, 
even in ſervitude itſelf, the ſpirit of an exalted 


freedom. The unbought grace of life, the cheap 


defence of nations, the nurſe of manly ſentiment 
and heroic enterprize is gone! It is gone, —that 
' ſenſibility of principle, that chaſtity of honour, 


which felt a ſtain like a wound, which inſpired 


courage whilſt it mitigated ferocity, which enno- 

| bled whatever it touched, and under which vice 
itſelf loſt half its evil, by lofing all its groſs» 
neſs.“ | | 


This ſublime and beautiful exclamation would 


not have done diſcredit to the mirror of knight- 


hood, that valorous champion whoſe admirable 


gallantry and noble achievements are famed in 


hiſtory by Cervantes. Its effect was ſo powerful, 
that we almoſt expected to find our author avow- 
ing an intention of ſally ing forth in armour upon 
another Roſinante, to puniſh the corruption of 
manners, the degeneracy of virtue, the contempt 

of honour, the abſence of humanity, the ſhame- 
ful inattention to beauty, —in a word, to correct 
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the enormous depravity of the times, by reſtoring 


to a grateful and admiring world, the bleſſings 
of chivalry. 


1 
' 


Mr. Burke's diſſatisfaction with every act of 
the Revolution is unqualified:—He cannot diſ- 
cover in the whole one feature of wiſdom, policy, 
or juſtice ; but his expreſſion of reſentment is 

_ peculiarly directed againſt the altered conſtitu- 
tion of the Church. That it is which has ran- 
kled in his mind, and tainted by infection the ge- 
neral current of his thoughts. He is enraged 
with the Aſſembly for interfering in the appro- 

priation of a kind of property, which he aſſerts 
to be, in law and juſtice, as fixed and as inviolable 
as any other order of poſſeſſions. The argument 
is a libel upon various periods of our Govern- 
ment, during which, the rights of the Church 
Rave been infringed. The ſatisfaction he ex- 
| preſſes at the preſent condition of our eccleſi- 

Fl aſtical eſtabliſhment cannot be fincere, as grie- | 

vous curtailments have been endured, and Kings 
and Parliaments of England have been guilty of 

] robbery and facrilege, in aſſuming privileges 

which are now denied to the grand council of 

France. 
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ſet forth by Mr. Burke, Such an eſtabliſhment 
is the pride of this country, where the clergy 
enjoy their juſt importance in the State, and are 
ſecured in a revenue which gives comfort and 
conſequence to the order. The happy medium 
is hit betwixt penury of proviſion, reflecting con- 
tempt upon ſacred inſtitutions, and that exceſs 
of wealth, which, in Catholic countries, contri- 
butes to indolence of manners, laxity of morals, 
habits of luxury, and inattention to duty. The 
clergy are contented ;—the people grudge them 
not their poſſeſſions. The great ends of a Church 
eſtabliſhment are zealouſly promoted by the pre- 
cept and example of thoſe to whom the care of 
religion is aſſigned : but the caſe was different in 
France. The enormous bulk of property in the 
hands of the clergy, had long been regarded as 
a grievance by the people. Theſe eſtates, of 
which poſſeſſors have but a life-rent, are in every 
country unfavourable to the advancement of cul- 
tivation and improvement. The holders for the 
time, regarding only the means of increaſing the 
the value to themſelves, are ingenious in eon- 
triving to augment the preſent income, without 
reſpect to futurity. Extortion and rapacity are 
the characteriſtics of their management; mi- 
ſery and poverty the condition of their tenantry. 
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Such an extent of wealth as was enjoyed by 
the clergy in France, was not only productive of 
corruption in themſelves, of ruin to agriculture, 
and of oppreſſion to the people, but incompa- 
tible with freedom, and adverſe to the intereſt of 
trade; the diſtribution of an amazing revenue, 
cemented between the crown and the. church 
a dangerous connection. Induſtry was checked, 
and the ſpirit of enterprize diſcouraged, while 
an affluent and eaſy proviſion, in floth and luxury, 
was afforded by the clerical profeſſion. Every 
conſideration of religion, of liberty, and of po- 
licy, forbade the continuance of ſo large a pro- 
portion of the national wealth under the condi- 
tion of Church property. 

But in France there was another inducement : 
when from the matchleſs profuſion of that Go- 
vernment with which the Church was ſo inti- 
mateſy united, every reſource of the common 
kind had been exhauſted, and every means of 
ſupply rendered unequal to the exigencies of the 
State, on whom could a part of the burthen be 
ſettled with ſo much propriety, as an order 
whoſe ſelfiſh endeavours, from the beginning of 
time, to avoid public contribution, were not re- 
linquiſhed, till, as Mr. Burke has confefied, a 
heayy proſcription hung over its head? | 


The 
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The offer was at laſt made,—not from motives 
of patriotiſm or principles of juſtice, but when 
the hour of reckoning was approaching, —when 
ſevere inflition, on account of former refufals, 
was apprehended,—when they dreaded leſt an 
account ſhould be aun of all that had * 
withheld. 


Our author has contended, that the deficiency 
of the finances might have been ſupplied without 
ſeizing upon the Church property, Much of his 
argument is built upon an extract from Mr. 
Necker's public report, in which the exceſs of 


the expenditure over the revenue is ſettled at 


two millions ſterling :—Why ſhould Mr. Burke, 
in this inſtance, have relied implicitly upon the 
calculation of Necker, without taking into ac- 
count the contradicting ſtatement of another 
man, whoſe authority might, from him at leaſt, 
have been expected to obtain equal reſpect ?—If 
report may be believed, Monficur de Calonne has 
been his informer in regard to many other mat- 
ters; yet upon that on which he was beſt enti- 
tled to credit, his contradiction of Necker is 
overlooked, and a maſs of calculation, the falla- 
cy of which has been admitted by the retirement 


of its author, is made the unſubſtantial baſis of 


a tower of argument againſt encroachments upon 
Church property. There is in this a want of 
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candour, and a willingneſs to be deceived, which 
we could not have expected in Mr. Burke. A 
great part of his reaſoning againſt the conduct 
of the Revolutioniſts in France, is built upon the 
ſuppoſition of the revenue having come within 
two millions of the expenditure, when it is noto- 
rious to the world that the deficiency was not leſs 
than five millions. De Calonne is, perhaps, an 
oracle of truth in regard to other circumſtances; 
but cannot be truſted in his ſtatement of finance. 
Vet his intereſt in exaggerating by report, the 
diſorder of which he was confidered a principal 
cauſe, is not very obvious. 


A deficiency of two millions might, perhaps, 
have been recovered by regulation and retrench- 
ment ; but if the want be ſtated at five millions, 
every art of ceconomy, every poſlible reduction, 
and every regard to the collection of the revenue, 
were obviouſly inadequate to the equalization of 
expenditure and receipt. When, therefore, the 
public creditor muſt be cut off from his annuity, 
or partial preſſure made upon ſome other order 
in the State, the general means of reſource being 
already on the rack, on whom could the heavieſt 
load be ſettled with ſo much propriety, as thoſe 
whoſe ingenious ſelfiſhneſs had long exerted all 
the craft of prieſthood to avoid even equal con- 
tributien ?—On whom, in a moment of diſtreſy, 
could 
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could the weight fall with ſo much juſtice, .as 
on a claſs, whoſe ſcandalous exemption had been 
a principal cauſe of the ruinous embarrafſment,—- 
a body of men in poſſeſſion of a magnitude of 
wealth, acquired in early periods, not unfre- 
quently by the vileſt artifice, and the moſt frau- 
dulent abuſe of their dominion over ſuperſtitious 
minds, —detrimental in the preſent times to the 
ends for which they are intended, and injurious 
to civil policy? Every conſideration of religion, 
Juſtice and national advantage, pointed at the ſu- 
perfluous property of the Church, as the natural 
relief to the diſordered finances of the State. 


The ſo much reprobated attack upon the 
Church, Mr. Burke has aſcribed to two principal 
cauſes. One of theſe is contempt for religion 
itſelf, —a principle of atheiſm, which, under the 
affectation of philoſophy, endeavours to ſubvert. 
the grounds of our faith, and by diſgrace, as a 
prelude to abolition, aims ultimately at the de- 
ſtruction of the Chriſtian doctrine. That free 
opinions have been propagated by the men whoſe 
names he enumerates, and whoſe labours will 
ſecure, to the end of time, a place to their me- 
mories among the brighteſt ornaments of litera- 
ture, the world has lamented ; but the influence 
Mr. Burke attributes to their ſentiments reſpect- 
ing religion, is much greater than was due.— 

As 
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As well might he aſſert, that Chriſtianity has 
been fubverted in this country by a Hume, a 
Kaims, or a Gibbon: Such men have exiſted in 
every age, and that part of their works which 


| has aimed at the ruin of a ſyſtem better calcula. 


ted, in the confeffion even of its enemies, to the 
quiet and happineſs of mankind than any other 
that has exiſted, or that genius could ſuggeſt, is 
leaft read and leaſt reſpected. It has been view- 
ed with ſorrow, as a diſguſting fault in one figure 
of a noble groupe upon a capital picture. Mr. 
Burke is elaborate in his defence of the French 
Clergy, and reaſons with ſuch infinuating energy 


jn favour even of monaſteries, that his enchanted 


readers are led, for the moment, to confider the 
want of theſe inſtitutions as a defect in the eſta- 
bliſhment of Britain. , In every order there are 
men of different deſcriptions ; but it may be 
prefumed that licentious manners, with neglect 


cf duty, abuſe of confeſſions, ſale of diſpenſations, 


and the various incitements to the grand reform 
in the ſixteenth century, have contributed to the 
curtailment of clerical rights in a much greater 
degree than the ſneering comments of a Voltaire, 
or the unimpreſſive diſquiſitions of a D'Alem- 
bert. The reaſoning of Mr. Burke applies with 
equal force againſt the great reform of Luther; 
and undoubtedly that admirable modification of 
Church Government, was reſiſted in its origin 

| with 
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with equal plauſibility, and by fimilar arguments. 
The oppoſers of Luther were not wanting in ex- 
clamations of robbery, rapine, ſacrilege, profa- 
nation, impiety and encreafing atheiſm. Vet the 
Reformation is now regarded as a ſubſtantial 
bleſſing, and the remembrance of its promoters 
held in veneration wherever it was adopted. 


Mr. Burke with better truth puts down, as 
another ſource of the liberties taken with Chureh 
property, the predominating influence of the 
monied intereſt in the National Aſſembly. His 
remarks upon the oppoſition that muſt ſubſiſt, 
under an extreme degree of national embarraſſ- 
ment, betwixt the monied intereſt, whoſe depend- 
ence is upon the credit of Government, and pro- 
perty under other circumſtances, are excellent and 
forcible. - They ought to prevail with the friends 
to our admired conſtitution, in reconciling them 
to burthens, and producing cheerful compliance 
with every exaction towards the diſcharge of our 
incumbrances. It is obvious, that if the unfor- 
tunate period ſhould arrive, when, from a dimi- 
nution of receipts, or an encreaſe of diſburſe- 
ments, the revenue would be unequal to the 
expenditure, the public creditor, ſtimulated by 
the dread of impending ruin, would rouſe into 
action the amazing energy and indefatigable 
induſtry of the monied intereſt, to graſp at any 
| proſpect 


Ke 


proſpect of ſelfiſh ſecurity, in general confuſion; 


Mr. Burke, however, greatly under-rates the 


attention that was due to thoſe who had demands 
upon the State. It is impoſſible to admit that 


the pecuniary engagements of the old Govern- 


ment had leſs claim to reſpe& than any others 
of its contracts. This principle, which he en- 
deavours to eſtabliſh, is in oppoſition to every 
idea entertained in England of the ſacred nature 
of public credit, Mr, Burke, in the Britiſh Par- 
liament, voted that the influence of the Crown 
had encreaſed, was encreaſing, and ought ta be 
diminiſhed. He could not be at reſt till he had 
fucceeded in a plan for reſtricting patronage, 
and diminiſhing the penſion liſt; yet now he 


can maintain that the holders of penſions in 


France, where the abuſe of conferring pecuniary 
grants was ten times beyond- what was ever 
practiſed in this country, were better intitled to 
their unmerited allowance, too often the recom- 
penſe of ſervility and infamy, than the national 
creditor, whole ſeaſonable ſupplies had ſuſtained 
the honour of the kingdom in the hour of need, 


and its importance among States, 


Let Mr. Burke reflect upon the extended ruin 
and complicated miſeries with which public 
bankruptcy, the ſettled meaſure of the Court, 
would have been attended. The Clergy, it is 

true, 
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true, are compelled to deſcend from luxurious 
ſplendor, in eaſe and indolence, to a provi- 
fion comparatively humble, and to diligent la- 
bour in their functions; yet ftill there is 4 
comfortable means of ſupport. To the public 
creditor all would have been loſt, the inheritance 
from anceſtofs, the fruits of induſtry, the ſavings 
of care,—all, all obliterated in one moment. 
The Clergyman, if he were even to loſe his 
all in the church, loſes but a life-rent, and his 
family are in the ſame fituation as if he had been 
ſuddenly cut off by diſeaſe. They are ſuppoſed 
to have ſecured ſome reſource againſt an event 
which may be the misfortune of every ſucceed= 
ing day. But the Stock-holder would be robbed 
of that upon which he had depended as a perma- 
nent proviſion for himſelf and his family in ge- 
nerations to come. Age, ſex, infirmity, and 
every condition, muſt fink from joyful inde- 
pendence to hopeleſs beggary, to miſery, penury, 
and deſpair. Pathetic would be the picture, if 
Mr. Burke's deſcriptive talents were to be em- 
ployed upon the horrors of a public bankruptcy. 
There cannot be conceived any thing more dread- 
ful to humanity,—Let thoſe whoſe means of ſub- 
fiſtence are confined to funded property in this 
country, reflect upon the ſubject. It would 
not be the diminution of a life- rent, but the 
abolition of what had been regarded as a perpe - 

tuity, 
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tuity. There could be no remedy in limitation 


of expence, as nothing would be left to be ex- 
pended, every reſource would be extinct. Do- 


tage and infancy might draw ſubſiſtence from the 


wind; and thouſands of women, who had flat- 
tered themſelves with the ſure poſſeſſion of a 
fortune that might be their ſupport in charac- 
ter and comfort, muſt be plunged into the 
greateſt depth of human affliction! Could the 
National Aſſembly heſitate between a public 
bankruptcy and the propriety of applying to the 
exigencies of the State the ſuperfluities of a pro- 
perty extended to a degree that was deſtructive 
to induſtry, and incompatible with freedom? 


Mr. Burke not only inſiſts upon the inviolable 
title of the Church to its eſtates, but refuſes to 
the general neceſſity the plate, the paintings, and 
the ſtatues. Theſe, undoubtedly, are ornaments 
deſerving reſpect in times of public affluence; 
but, under the heavieſt condition of embarraſſ- 
ment that any nation has endured, ſhall delicacy 
and innocence be driven to the accumulated 
wretchedneſs of miſerable proſtitution, becauſe 
there would be ſacrilege in throwing into the 
public crucible a golden image of the Virgin? 


As I have already obſerved, if we were to 


look back to the acquirement of Church property, 


the 
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the manner would ſeldom give the unalienable 
claim which Mr. Burke has endeavoured to aſ- 
ſert. I would not be underſtood entirely to ap- 
prove the modification that has been made in 
France; but the conduct of England, during va- 
rious periods, has eſtabliſhed the principle of 
Church revenue being ſubject to ſuch appropri- 
ations, as, under different circumſtances, may 
appear beſt conducive to the ends of religion, and 
the advantage of the ſtate; yet Mr. Burke, who 
in the beginning of his book is loud in abuſe of 
the National Aſſembly, for deviating in their 
Revolution from the line of England, is now 
moved to the higheſt pitch of rage againſt their 
infringement of Church rights, a meaſure of 
which England has been the pattern! He vo- 
ciferates ſacrilege, rapine, robbery, becauſe the 
pampered inmates of an echoing cloyſter muſt 
be contented with humbler, but more Whole- 
ſome fare. He rouſes compaſſion by his cries, of 
injuſtice, cruelty, tyranny,—becauſe the charms 
of a nunnery are expoſed to the world; and ſeti= 
ſual Friars debarred from exclufive gratification, 
within the voluptuous receſſes of a convent, 


Such of Mr. Burke's readers as haye had no 
other information but that which he conyeys, in 
regard to. the new conſtitution of the French 
Church, may perhaps be ſurpriſed to learn, that 

7 | the 
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the fu appropriated to the care of religion | is, at 
this moment, between five and fix millions ſter- 
ling ; and that the wealth and importance of the 
Clergy will continue much greater than in any 
Proteſtant country, England excepted. It might 
be imagined, from the violence of Mr. Burke, 
that France was the firſt State which had aſſumed 
the ſacrilegious privilege of altering the appropri- 
ation of Church property. Look to Scotland, 
to Holland, to every Proteſtant principality in. 
Germany,—to England itſelf. . The reformation 
in France appears mild, in compariſon with what 
has taken place over a large portion of Europe; 
yet Chriſtianity is brought into diſgrace, as a 
_ prelude to its abolition ! 


Of all the meaſures WIE the National Aﬀem- 
bly has decreed, the deſtruction of titles is that 
to which impartiality has the greateſt difficulty 
in being reconciled: Varieties of order in ſociety 
contribute to the elegance and beauty of the 
whole. The abolition of Nobility is apt to be 
regarded with peculiar diſguſt in this country, 
where the peerage is not only an ornament, but 
an eſſential ingredient, — an equal third of a Con- 
ſtitution enchanting in theory, and excellent 
practice. We have already admitted, that if a 
middle courſe of reform could have been pur- 
ſued, ſevere reſlections might reſt upon many 


proceed- 


= 
oceedings of the popular party. When the 
ates were firſt brought together, many reſolu- 
tions, which were afterwards rendered indiſpen- 
ſable by the diſcovered duplicity of the Court, 


had not a place in the contemplation of the maT 
factious 3 


Mr. Burke fam us, 3 the - en 
from conſtituents to repreſentatives in 1789, went 
merely to the correction of abuſe, and reform 
of the exiſting government. Upon this circum- a 
ſtance he erects a battery of argument againſt thoſe 
repreſentatives, who, in violation of the tet᷑ms 
upon which they were deputed, have levelled 
to the duſt that ſtupendous fabric- which they 
were only. commiſſioned to repair. But can he 
ſuppoſe the demolition was made without a pre- 
vious ſurvey? The defects in the edifice wet 
not incapable of remedy, if the preſiding genius 
would have lent an approving countenance: but 
when the malignant influence of that incumbent 
power, to which deformity was pleaſing, and 
imperfection the choiceſt prey, oppoſed itſelf to 
ſalutary repair, and hovered in terrors over the 
heads of thoſe who had aimed at ſeaſonable cor- 
rection, moderation became treaſon to the pub- 
lic the evil ſpirit muſt be extinguiſhed, by 

'razing its manſion, —by turning into ruins the 
| —_ from which it was inſeparable. Neceſlity 
= D was 


would have been fecured to the Crown and the 


666 
was the irre ſiſtihle cauſe of all that has fince taken 
place. Neceſbty: required that the prerogatives 
ef the Crown ſhould far a time be brought with+ 
in undue reftriftion, as dependence could nat be 
placed upon a monarch whoſe acceſſion to a ſyſ. 
tem of liberty had been involuntary.Neceſſity 
required that the peerage ſhould relinquiſh every 
diſtinction which carried fway: over. the people, 
becauſe refiſtance was as much to be apprebended 


to any diminution of privilege, as to an entire 
abolition. 30 


. It may be afferted with canfidence, that the 
bulk of the National Aſſembly would have: been 


happy, if a Conſtitution like that of, Britain 


could at once have been eſtabliſhed, with the ap- 
probation of the King, and the ſupport of the 
Peerage; but it ſoon became evident that ſuch a 
modification, if attempted, would draw down the 
reſentmient of the Court, and the reſiſtance of the 
Nobility, in not a leſs degtee of violence than 
the greateſt invaſion of prerogative, ot curtail- 
ment of privilege, There was not within the 


compaſs of attainment, any middle ſtate between 


deeper deſpotiſm and the depreſſion of obſttuct- 
ing powet, by the utter extinction of prerogatives 
and privileges, which, under othet circumſtances, 


Peerage. Every, motive of public. and. ptivate 


intereſt 


. 

intereſt 'reqQired- the abolition of ' conſequence; 
that wanted but a favourable opportunity to des 
elare againſt a conſtitution under whieh * 
ſive nm was denied. 7 
Mr, Burke has acknowledged that Mete was in 
the French Nobility ſomething too much of pride, 
ſomething too much of diſtance in conduct td» 
wards - other men, and too exalted ideas of their 
own pre-eminence. Regarding all the arts of 
commerce as ignominious, they conſidered them- 
ſelves a race ot beings different in nature from 
plebeian traders. The younger branches even of 
families would not condeſcend- to gain ſubſiſtence 
by induſtry or genius. Matrimonial connections 
with women of inferior degree, were not reſcued 
from diſgrace by the fortune of any object, or 
the brilliancy- of her attractions. Inte reſt was 
ſaerificed to oſtentation, and pbverty increaſed as 
poſterity multiplied The Crown was the foun- 
tain of ſupport towards which alone their views 
were ditected. The ſlate of dependenbe in hien | 
they ſtood, rendered them as ſervile to the-Gount 
as they were imperious to the People; and; like 
the Clergy, they found their reward of indiſeri- 
minate attachment and unenquiring zeal, in fa- 
vours and exemptions imjurious to induſtry; and 
adverſe to general proſperity. With all this there 
might be a nice ſenſe of honour, great gallantty, 
* many commendable qualities; but the cen 
| D 2 ſtitution 
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ſtitution of the body was hoſtile to freedom and 
unfavourable to improvement. Such is not the 
order in this country, where independence is its 
characteriſtic, and liberty its pride—where the 
ample fortunes of the rank need not the indeco- 
rous aid of penſionary proviſion==-where ſervile 
ſubmiſſion to the Crown is not endured for the 
deſpicable purpoſe of being able to tyrannize over 
the people - where equal contribution is levied as 
upon every other claſs where trade is not diſho- 
nourable, and the want of anceſtry a matter of re- 
proach where the reſpect to the Peerage lends 
ſupport to its dignity, without being degrading to 
thoſe by whom it is paid here a Lord of Parlia- 
ment feels the due importance of his ſtation, with- 
out being able to forget that, while a Peer, he is 
a Man. Such a Nobility gives ſtrength to a ſyſ- 
tem of freedom, and is an ornament to the com- 
munity. But in France, the intereſt and preju- 
dices of this order were ſo rooted in favour of that 
partial conſequence which it enjoyed at the ex- 
pence of the ſtate, that there was no means of 
gaining ſuch reſtrictions as liberty and policy re- 
quired, without levelling the rank to the ordinary 
condition of life, and obliterating every mark of 
diſtinction. When the new conſtitution ſhall have 
acquired from riper age, ſufficient firmneſs tomain- 
tain itſelf againſt aſſaults by which its preſent con- 
dition of infant tenderneſs might be overpower- 
ed, the Crown may be reinſtated in prerogatives 
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: that give ſplendour to monarchy, and are poſſeſs 

fed by ir with advantage to the public, — the No- 
bility may be reſtored to moderate elevation and 
reaſonable privileges. Much, however, muſt de- 
pend upon the future conduct of the Court and 
the late Peerage. The means of conciliating are 
not to intrigue, to plot, and to cabal to give 
obſtruction to every decree of the Aſſembly by, 
holding out a proſpect of a Counter. revolution 
to encourage the people in refuſal of taxes and re- 
fiſtance to law, — to uſe ſhameful efforts to bring 
reproach upon the popular party, by the propa- 
gation at home and abroad of ſcandalous rumours 
and monſtrous reports. Of all this there has 
been too much, and the forbearance of power 
affords liberal teſtimony of the allowance that - 
has been made for natural reſentment on account 
of depreſſion and reduction. The moſt invete- 
rate foes of the new Government continue to 
draw their incomes from France, without the 
mul of a farthing ; whilſt in neighbouring king» 
doms they are labouring to their utmoſt, to raiſe . 
a hoſt againſt their country,. to combine foreign 
with domeſtic force for the reſtoration of tyran- 
ny. —to render the land that gave them birth, 
and ſuſtains them with its fruits, a theatre of 
blood. A time, however, will come, when there 
muſt be an end to impunity, and when avowed 
enmity to the conſtitution will not be entitled to 


Wy. -5 that 
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that compaſſion which now permits it to paſs un» 
noticed. It is their intereſt as it is their duty, to 
ſtrive, without delay, againſt obnoxious habits, 
and baniſh from their ſentiments every odious 
principle. Let them enter into the ſpirit of the 
new ſyſtem, and levelling jealouſies may be ex- 
tinguiſhed; but conformity alone can be a foun- 
dation of grace. If accident ſhould diſcover, that 
under the maſk, of ſubmiſſion they continue to 
meditate refiſtance, all that has yet been done is 
moderation to what may follow. 

Mr. Burke having wandered over the wide 
regions of fancy in queſt of terms to expreſs his 
abhorrence of the ruin that has been made, en- 
ters upon an examination of the new ſtructute. 
It is not our intention to follow. him at large, as 
all that can be ſaid upon the ſubject is but ſpe- 
culation, Experience, the teſt of government, 
cannot yet be applied to that ſo lately eſtabliſhed 
in France. No man is better calculated to ſpe- 
culate with ability, and predict with accuracy, 
upon the conſequences of any ſyſtem, than Mr. 
Burke, when not influenced, by prepoſſeſſion: 
but-in the French Revolution every incident is 
ſubject of diſguſt. The method of building is, 
in his opinion, as contemptible and as fraudu- 
lent, as the plan of demolition was horrid; and 
iniquitous. With reſpect to the legiſlative dey 

0 partment, 
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partment, the executive branch, the judiciary 
eſtabliſhments, the revenue and the army, there 
is not one circumſtance that does not carry evi 
dence of ignorance, abſurdity, injuſtice, _ 
yy and wickedneſs, 1 ; 


He attacks wich great FO the plan of re 
preſentation that has been eſtabliſhed, I am 
convinced that his moſt partial readers, unleſs 
they come entirely under the charge imputed in 
2 favourite drama to the multitude, of catohing 
at ſome authority from which they may form an 
opinion, without taking the trouble. ro judge 
for themſelves, muſt ſubſcribe to the deception 
of his arguments and the fallacy of his concluſions 
in this inſtance. Mr. Burke is a great authority, 
but in this part of his ſubject,. even plauſibility 
is wanting; while ſophiſtry, contradiction, and 

an ſtand in the room of it. | 


To eſtabliſh a repreſentation that can. appear 
tolerably fair, has long been conſidered as a taſk 
of the greateſt. difficulty; there was not any 
pattern that could ſerve. to the French patriots as 
a guide. Caurious policy, and prudent dread of 
innovation, may proteſt againſt any alteration in 
this country, where the old mode has anſwered 
every good purpoſe; but madneſs itſelf could not 
ion ſuch perverfion of reaſon, as to follow the 
D 4 | ſlate | 
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fate of Britiſh repreſentation at a firſt ſettlement; 
Becauſe Cornwall ſends as: many members as 
Scotland, would Mr. Burke have recommended 
an allotment equally partial in France? Be- 
cauſe there are in this kingdom many boroughs 
where the electors are not ſix in number, and 
opulent cities without any privilege of election 
whatever, would Mr. Burke have conferred a 
franchiſe upon floorleſs cottages, while the 
greateſt manufacturing towns, ſecond only to 
the capital in wealth and population, were left 
without the power of ſending a fingle delegate ?. 


* 


The National Aſſembly, by combining the in- 
tereſts of territory, population, and property, 
the principal objects of reſpect in repreſentation, 
have had the greateſt poſſible regard to equality. 
By inſtituting intermediate ſtages between the 
loweſt condition of people and the repreſentative, 
they have left to every man the ſatisfaction of a 
ſuffrage, while the dignity and fitneſs of dele- 
gates is ſecured. The increafing qualifications 
for the commune and department, bring the ultimate 
votes to a claſs much ſuperior in ſituation to the 
bulk of electors in England; while the choice of 
a repreſentative by the members of the department, 
in the inſtant after they themſelves have been 
elected, ſecures a probability of an independent 
choice, There will be no time for entertain- 

NT ments 
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ments, canvaſſing, and bribery, —No o opportuni= 
ties for bargaining. The ultimate electors are 
not poſſeſſed of their privilege until they are 
called upon to exert it. They will be men of 
condition, as in Scotland, but without the previ- 
ous ability of turning their ſuffrage to ſelfiſh in- 
tereſt ; intriguing, corruption, and perjury will 
be avoided, It were in vain for the candidates 
to think of carrying the arts of ele&ioneering 
through the ſeveral ſtages. Character alone will 
give a chance of ſucceſs, and the majority of 
votes will ſettle upon the man whoſe pretenfions 
are ſtrongeſt. The ſcheme is not viſionary, like 
many that have been here ſuggeſted. It is an 
equitable repreſentation, beautiful in theory, and 
eaſy in practice. It unites all the claims of 
equality, without the defects to which their ad- 
miſſion has appeared liable. It has been the 
contrivance of policy and wiſdom in a happy mo- 
ment of invention. 


. add Burke hob found ſo much difficulty in 
ſtarting rational objections to the plan, that his 
earneſtneſs to depreciate has betrayed him into 
inconſiſtency. At one time he oppoſes the form 
of repreſentation, becauſe the intermediate ſtages 
ſeparate the delegate from connection with his 
primary conſtituents: at another, the ſyſtem of 
election is ſuch, that every member muſt, of 

neceſſity, 
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_ neceſſity,” conſider himſelf the partial repreſenta- 
rive of the diſtrict by which he is deputed, with- 
out regard to the intereſt of the kingdom at 
large! Here, the regulation of zerrirory gives to 
the country an undue proportion in its thare of 
repreſentation: there, reſpect to population and con- 
tribiition, throws the whole powers of the legiſla- 
ture into the hands of city repreſentatives, ſo as 
to enable Paris, in particular, to tyrannize over 
the kingdom. We have ſeparation and connec. 
tion; and the defects of the ſeveral ſtandards of 
repreſentation, confidered without reference to 
their mutual dependence, and the checks they 
receive from each other! In one part of his vo- 
lume, ſimplicity of form is a mark of ignorance 
in the founders of government; but now, when 
repreſentation is confidered, We of 2 
. confufion of e 
Mr, Dates; arraigns * Nasen 1/Afſernbly fe for 
the abolition of parliaments. It may be anſwer» 
ed, that they were ineonfiſtent with the new go- 
vernment. Could bodies conſtituted after the 
manner of a French Parliament exiſt under the 
Britiſh Conſtitution? The States General having 
fuperſeded the furctions of controul, which par- 
| Haments' enjoyed but in ſeniblance, determined 
upon the creation of new judicial forms more 
conſonant to juſtiee. The offices of parliaments 
ine ä 1 were- 
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were extinct, and therefore it was neceflary they 
ſhould be diſſolved. It is marvellous that Mr. 
Burke ſhould throw blame upon the ſuſpenſion of 
juriſdictions, where the ſituations of the mem- 
bers were not beſtowed upon learning and inte- 
grity, bur offered at market to the higheſt bid» 
der—that he ſhould become the champion of 
_ courts, upon which the ineſtimable — of 
mung n 


+ The keeneſt acrimony of se is applied by 
Mr. Burke to the new operations of finance. The 
emiſſion of affignats, in particular, is branded as 2 
eontrivance unprecedented. in infamy,—z mon- 
ſtrous effort of iniquity, bankruptcy, and fraud. 
| Here again we ſhall find that our author's vie- 
lence has led him into contradiftion-: he ſtarts 
objections which are in direct oppoſition to each 
other, and when contraſted, fall mutually to the 
ground. If the meaſure be a meaſure of fraud and 
bankruptcy, it cannot have been ſolicited by the 
monied intereſt, upon whom its greateſt ruin muſt 


devolve. If it be an iſſue of paper for whick 


there is no adequate ſecurity, the national ere» 
ditor, who is to receive it in payment of his debt, 
ougnht to have been exempted from the ctimj> 
nality of promoting the defign: yet at his door 
the principal imputation is laid } Upon the mo- 
— intereſt is thrown the capital infamy of a 

wes villainous 
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villainous project, which has juſt been deſcribed 
as a ſcandalous effort of a bankrupt government 
to relieve itſelf from embarraſiment ! Upon them, 
who muſt be the principal ſufferers by the im- 
poſition, reſts the obloquy ! It will ſcarcely: be 
credited by thoſe who have not read Mr. Burke's 
Letter, that his reprobation of this ſcheme is 
pointed againſt it, in the firſt inſtance, as an act 
of bankruptcy ;—a compulfve emiſſion of paper 
currency, without any ſuſtaining ſecurity ;—a 
fraudulent converfion of the national debt into a 
circulating medium, of no value whatever: And 
that after a few pages have been turned over, 2 
torrent of abuſe is poured againſt the public cre- 
ditor, as the contriver of thoſe aſſignats which he 
is to receive in compenſation of his claims upon 
the State ;—as the adviſer of a project, by which 
the individual Muſt be enriched, without Govern- 
ment being relieved. The firſt. parts of Mr. 
Burke's argument is a complete refutation of his 
concluding reflections; while thoſe, in their turn, 
demonſtrate the falſity of his primary aſperſions. 
Mr. Burke, in ridicule, has employed the term 
land bank: under what deſcription of banks can 
fecurity be ſo valid as when the capital is,—not 
gold and filver, which muſt be hoarded in cellars, 
without: the capability of increaſe, 'or occupied, 
with rifque that may prove deftructive, in trade. 
but terra firma multiply ing eſtates within the 

| cogni- 
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cognuizance of every perſon, Hands, to che value 
of which the amount of all the paper curreneß 
bears but a minute proportion? Is not a mort- 
gage, with the title deeds in poſſeſſion, eſteemed 
ſubſtantial ſecurity ? The aſſignats are bettet 
than a mortgage: they are receipts that repreſent 
eſtates, and are exchangable at the pleaſure of 
the holder, for adequate value in land. They 
are to be received as purchaſe- money for publie 
property expoſed to ſale at public auction. The 
meaſure, impartially conſidered, will appear the 
moſt politic and prudent invention for parting 
with the national lands to the beſt advantage. It 
is beneficial to the kingdom, and acceptable 46 
individuals. The eagerneſs of the latter to ſeize 
an opportunity of effecting a purpoſe ſo deſirable, 
as to commute their pecuniary claims for land, 
muſt bring to the public prices Wonſiderablybe- 
yond the real value of each lot. The ſtate, there- 
fore, has a poſitive gain, whilit the creditor, gra- 
tified with the firm ſecurity he acquires, is not 
diſſatisfied on account of the loſs with which it 
has been procured. | In addition to all this it 
may be mentioned, that the conſtitution obtaius 
an increaſe of ſtrength; the new proprietots of 
eſtates become bound to its maintenance; by a 
property depending upon its continuance: This 
indeed Mr, Burke has foreſeen: this it is whieh 
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bas rouſed his indignation / againſt « ſcheme of 
financial perfection and de xuous policy, 


Mr. Burke is not quite candid in mentioning 
the deficiency in the revenue fince the Revolu- 
tion, without taking into account the relief that 
has been given to ſlender means from very op- 
preſſive taxes, while new impoſts have not yet 
had time to take effect. He can even defend the 
duty that was levied on account of ſalt, a tax as 
unjuſt as any that tyranny could ſuggeſt.— He 


makes no allowance for the difficulties in collec- 


tion, which were inevitable, during the anarchy 
of a Revolution, and which have been artificially 
fomented by his clients, the Ariſtocracy and Cler- 
gy. He endeavours to caſt ridicule upon the 


National Aſſembly, for the appointment of a 


Committee of Mendicancy. Many in this coun- 
try have been of opinion that a ſuperintending 


board over poor's rates, would not be an object 


of ridicule; and the ſum that would come under 
its obſervation, on account of London, might 
nat make a contemptible figure by the fide of 


that allotted to the ſupport of poverty in Paris. 


That there is a diminution of revenue from diſ- 
order over the kingdom, and much idleneſs from 


Interruption to buſineſs of every kind, cannot be 
| doubted; but theſe are among the temporary 
evils unavoidable in every revolution; they will 


be 


/ 


ſigned, that extraordinary indeed muſt be the 
eaſes in which, obedience to Government, a 
zeal. in the execution of commW, oughę to be 


af events, the proſcriptions of a Sylla may he 
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Mr. Burke tutus wa fate at laſt againſt the 
milizary: proviſion of the kingdam, and exults in 
its condition of anarchy and ſedition, as teſtifed 
in a letter of the Secretary: for the War Depatte . 
ment. There bas not, fince the Revolution, been 
any occurrence, concerning which opinions ate 
more divided, than the conduct of the French 


army. Its deſertion from the late Government 


has been branded as treachery, and exalted at 
patriotiſm The enquiry is of a very delicate 


kind. Subordination. is of ſo much importance 
to all the good purpoſes for which armies are aſ- 


obſtructed. by any inveſtigation of che nature f 


the ſerviee; yet, unleſs it be admitted that thete - 
may be circumſtances under which defodyan - 
- ſhall become a virtue, there is no ſecurity in as 


Canſtitution. Unleſs the principle of ſubordini- 
tion is received with ſome exception, freedom, 


where it may appear beſt eſtabliſhed, is hut a - 


fion. If the army be poſitively debarted fnam 
deliberation, ot judgment, under any 'concurrenec 


en aaa: the beſt regulated 
ſtate. 
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ſtate. There are not many who would cotitend 


for the doctrine of paſſive obedience to this ex- 
tent. It muſt be acknowledged that fituations 
may ariſe, under which an army ought not to 
follow its leader. The queſtion therefore ſhould 
be, whether or not the ſtate of affairs in France 
afforded ſufficient reaſon for revolt? I think 
that candid obſervation muſt anſwer in the affir- 
mative. 


When there are diviſions among the people, 
and violent parties at variance with each other, 


execration muſt fall upon any army that could 


heſitate about fidelity to government. But when 
a nation, with one voice, exclaims againſt ſubſiſt- 


ing grievances, and the demands of redreſs re- 
ſound from one extremity of an empire to the 


other, ſhall e military he blind to prevailing 
unanimity ?—Dreadful 4b the ſituation of the 
French army which hag been giving indepen- 
dence to the Weſtern world, where there was no 
defect in perſonal liberty, when it was compet- 
led to recede from allegiance to the Monarch, or 


ſtain its weapons in the blood of fellow-cutizens, 


who had dared to ſigh for habeas corpus. How 
could that military which had been employed in 


aſſerting the rights of a people, whoſe only 
grounds of complaint againſt the mother country, 
Was a power 23 not by an individual or 2 


. 
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eabinet, but a Britiſh Parliament, of impoſing 
taxes where there was no repreſentation, direct 
its. fury againſt patriots at home, who had de- 
manded the eſtabliſhment of ſome. controul over 
the receipt and . expenditure of a revenue raiſed 
by the arbitrary edict of one man? 


Let it likewiſe be remembered, that the Freneh 
army had within itſelf much cauſe of diſſatisfac- 
tron. The ſAnty pittance of the native ſoldier. 
was rendered more galling by the greater allow- 
ance to the leſs.. reſpectable mercenary. , The 
higheſt departments were filled by the nobility, / 
who aſcended not by gradation, as in our excels . 
lent ſyſtem, but were raiſed at once, without ex- 
perience or pretenſion, over the heads of veteran 
ſubalterns, to whom a Croix de St. Louis was 
the only recompenſe of ſignal Mvices. It was 
not as here, where the youngeſt enſign, if his 
conduct be deſerving and his days prolonged to 
a moderate period, may be certain of arriving at 
the higheſt rank in his profeſſion. The ſubordi - 
nate departments of the army were as much de- 
preſſed and degraded by the pre- eminence of no- 
bility, as the people at large. 


* us likewiſe reflect upon the 2 | 
diſgrace which the national honour had, within 
a few years, ſuſtained. | What muſt be the feel- 


E ing 
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ings of military men in particular, their ſenſe of 
public and private honour being moſt acute, at that 
memorable period, when after millions had been ex- 
pended for the purpoſe of ſecuring the connexion 
of Holland, the whole plan was overturned, the 
ſcheme entirely defeated, and the weakneſs of Go- 
vernment held out to the contempt of every nation 
upon the globe? - What muſt be the ſentiments 
of a gallant army of two hundred thouſand men, 
when it diſcovered that its hands were tied, thro” 
the waſte and extravagance of a diſſipated Court? 
When a nation, whoſe power and reſources had 
been conſidered as the greateſt in the world, 
was obliged, from the profuſion and miſconduct 
of its rulers, to fit down under an inſult the moſt 
mortifying that ever was endured. When a 


rival State, taking advantage of the pecuniary 


diforder which Profligacy and licentiouſneſs had 
brought on, trod under its feet an empire that 
had been the dread of the univerſe, and tore to 
pieces at once a chain of deſigns, to the exten- 
ſion of which an immenſity of wealth had been 
applied by treacherous policy for ages. Every 
man's was the diſgrace ; but the army, conſcious 
that its ability of avenging was reſtrained only 
by the miſmanagement of government, muſt take 
to itſelf the largeſt portion. 


Was it to be expected that an army ſhould re- 
tain much attachment to that ſyſtem under which 
its 
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its niceſt feelings had been inflicted with the 
moſt pungent wound, and the name of France 
expoſed to derifion It could not but join with 
the people in overturning a form, of which the 
effect had been ſo ruinous. There was then me- 
rit in revolt. But can the reſtoration of order be 
looked for in an inſtant ꝰ - And cannot Mr, 
Burke ſee the neceſſity for putting arms into the 
hands of an immenſe militia, at a time when 
internal tumults may be dreaded, and invaſion 
from external force apprehended ? 


To maintain tolerable order in the prodigious 
armed force which is demanded by the preſent 
condition of France, cannot be regarded as a 
matter of common difficulty. To the credit of 
the ſuperintending power, it muſt be admitted, 
that the concomitant evils of ſubordination in- 
fringed, have hitherto been averted with ſucceſs 
that muſt appear extraordinary, when eircums 
| ſtances are conſidered, The paſt preſervation of 
harmony, withour any very terrible interruptions, 
carries the mind in flattering ex pectation to the 
ſpeedy re-eſtabliſhment of energy and diſcipline 
under the ſame excellent management. That 
there have been tendencies to mutiny, and dif- 
ferences between the regular and conſtitutional 
troops, is not cauſe of ſurprize to men of un- 
biaſſed reaſon. They will have comfort, however, 

in 
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in reflecting, that the ſpirit of ſedition growing 
naturally out of great revolutions, has, by ſalu- 
tary correction and prudent reſtraint, been kept 
within ſuch moderate bounds, that no ſerious 
miſchief has taken place; and that the increaſing 
contraction of theſe limits, gives grateful evi- 
dence of its progreſſive diſſipation and declining 
elaſticity. In oppoſition to a thouſand predic- 
tions in which the enemies of the new govern- 
ment have in vain ſought conſolation, the free 
conſtitution of the French empire is advancing 
in ſtability, while breathleſs faction and expiring 
tumult bequeath diſappointment and deſpair to 
their ſorrowful dependants. 


Mr. Burke appears to be alarmed at the riſk of 
univerſal confuſion, from the fatal influence of 
the French example over other nations. It is 
indeed an awful warning to undue dominion, in 
every part of the world; but the oppoſite effect 
to that which he apprehends, appears more na- 
tural. Where ſyſtems are defective, deſpotiſm 
ſhould take leſſon, and learn to purge itſelf of its 
malignant humours. Let kings and princes ſur- 
vey the condition of their people with earneſt at- 
tention to real grievances, and ſerious determina- 
tion to make voluntary ſurrender of obnoxious 
prerogatives, which contribute neither to the ſe- 
curity of rational government, nor the advantage 


of 


(0.23 
of the public. Let every order that claims par- 
ticular elevation in a ſtate, be ſatisfied with that 
moderate diſtinction which may be allotted to in- 
dividuals with a view towards ſome general good, 
without infiſting upon unjuſt and oppreſſive pri- 
vileges of pecuniary conſideration, or tyrannical 
ſway. Let it never be forgotten, that every de- 
viation in rank from the common equality of na- 
ture, has, in its end, not the gratification of vanity 
to thoſe in whom it is allowed, but the intereſt 
of the — 


Church eſtabliſhments in particular, ſhould 
draw inſtruction from the proceedings in France. 
Deſcending from the exploded doctrines of divine 
right and indefeafible claim, which, in days of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, have placed them 
above the reach of legiſlation, let them confider 
themſelves as inſtitutions, of which the endow- 
ments are public property, ſubject to the correc 
tion and modification of the State. Let them 
truſt for influence and reſpect, not to poſitive 
rights, which the practice of the world, the teſt 
of right, does not acknowledge, but to the utility 
of religion, the indiſpenſable neceſſity of an eſta- 
bliſhed form, and the propriety of protecting its 
profeſſors in dignity and comfort. 


While 
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CY 
While the ſuperior orders of ſociety are inſti- 
gate | to temperance and moderation in the exer- 
Ciſe of | re-:minence, the people at large cannot 
but receive uſeful admonition from the ſame 
leſſon. The calamities connected with every ra- 


dical change, muſt inſpire ſatisfaction under every 


tolerable goyernment, and horror of revolutions. 
If the example of France produces its due effect 
upon authority, it will not be wanting in benign 
influence over thoſe whoſe buſineſs is ſubmiſſion. 

But whatever the effect may be upon many 
States, Britain, at leaſt, is ſecure from apprehen- 
fion of diſorder, Great as is the appearance of 
improvement in the French government, - diſtafic 
will ſtill be the proſpect of its rivalling in excel- 
lence the Engliſh conſtitution. Every man in 
this country will acquire from the contraſt, a 
more exquiſite ſenſe of the bleſſings he enjoys; 
and the ſeveral orders in ſociety will be ſtimula- 
ted to perſeverance in the conſcientious diſcharge 
of their mutual functions and reſpects. While 
every fear of civil diſcord 1s removed, the chance 
of external tranquillity becomes more flattering, 
from the imbecility of a Power which, under 
its late condition, was inſidious in peace, and 


formidable in war. 10 FE 58 
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